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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 

THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 



The general suggestions to the leader 
under the previous study are equally force- 
ful in connection with the study for the 
coming month. It need only be repeated 
that the province of the leader is to help the 
members of the group to see and to appre- 
ciate those things which are not obvious 
to the untrained reader of the Gospels. 
Specifically, in this case, to help the group to 
see what features of the Gospel of Luke are 
traceable to a different personality from 
that of the writer of the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Gospel of Mark, and to note his 
different purpose and point of view. The 
Gospel itself is only less interesting than the 
one which will constitute the study of a 
later month called by the name of John the 
disciple. Specific programs are as follows: 

Program I 

Leader: The person and purpose of the 
author of the Gospel of Luke. It will be 
interesting to consider in this connection the 
state of medical knowledge in the first cen- 
tury.and the possible interest of a physician in 
Jesus as a healer. To enable the class to see 
all that lies back of the work of the first and 
second day will be helpful at this point: 

Members: (i) Luke's use of the stories 
of the birth and childhood of Jesus and 
a comparison of these stories with that 
of Matthew; (2) Luke's representation of 
Jesus and his fellow-townsmen in Nazareth 
and Capernaum; (3) Luke's representation 
of the relations between Jesus and John the 
Baptist; (4) Luke's picture of the inter- 
course of Jesus with his disciples after the 
transfiguration and upon the journey from 
the North back to Jerusalem. 

Subject for discussion: A brief presenta- 
tion of several parables of Jesus and a dis- 



cussion by the class of their literary form and 
their interpretation in terms of modern life. 

Program II 

Leader: The personality of Jesus in 
religious and social life as presented by 
Luke, differentiating this presentation from 
the impression given by Mark and Matthew. 

Members: (1) Luke's presentation of the 
kingdom of God and the cost and significance 
of membership in it; (2) some indications 
that Luke's Gospel was addressed primarily 
to Gentiles; (3) sayings of Jesus peculiar to 
Luke; (4) Luke's addition to Mark's story 
of the trial and death of Jesus; (5) Luke's 
additions to Mark's resurrection story. 

Subject for discussion: Did the writers 
of the first three Gospels seek chiefly to in- 
duce people to live as Jesus lived, or to 
believe in him as a unique personality ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels, 
chaps, iii, iv; Burkitt, The Gospel History and 
Its Transmission (this book should be read in its 
entirety if possible) ; Souter, The Text and Canon 
of the New Testament; Wernle, The Sources of 
Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus; Moffatt, 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment, chap, ii; Weiss, Manual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, pp. 203-88; Burkitt, The 
Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus; JUlicher, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 329-83; 
Peake, A Critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, pp. 101-24; Burton and Mathews, Con- 
structive Studies in the Life of Christ, chap, i, 
and see Luke sections under all chapters; Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, volume on 
Luke. 

Read from Hastings, four-volume and one- 
volume Dictionary of the Bible, and the Diction- 
ary of Christ and the Gospels, articles, The Gos- 
pels, Luke the Evangelist, and Gospel of Luke, 
Text of the New Testament, New Testament, 
New Testament Canon. 



1 The suggestions relate to the seventh month's work, the student's material for which appears 
in the Biblical World for March and may be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with classes. 
Address: The American Institute or Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago. 



